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ernisers remained in the Persian Gulf for a year, and hence there 
was a brief cessation to the course of piracy on the part of the 
Joasini. 

In the month of April, 1808, after the return of the squadron 
to Bombay, the Joasmi dhows from Rams, Shargah, and other 
places on the coast, sent out to cruise without the permission of 
their lawful chief, Sheikh Sultan Bin Sugegur, whose sole pos- 
session at this time was Ras-ul-Khymah, made their first appear- 
ance on the coast to the northward of Bombay, and Captain 
Seton reported that the acts of piracy “can only be considered 
asa general one at the instigation of the Wahabees.” While 
off the Guzerat coast. in command of the schooner ‘ Lively,’ 
Lieutenant Macdonald fought a gallant action with four piratical 
dhows, each larger and carrying more men than his own little 
craft. He says :—“ Calling the small pattamar close under our 
Ive, we stood on till within half gun shot, when the two largest 
being most in shore, Inffed up, whilst the others passed on to 
leeward, with the obvious intention of hemming us between 
them; to avoid so unpleasant a dilemma we went about, 
and crossing the two weathermost, brought our carronades and 
musketry so effectually into play, as to drive the fellows who 
were ranged along the gunwales, for boarding, instantly under 
cover ; meantime, the leaders, by inattention, or attempting to 
wear, became entangled, and thrown into the utmost confusion, 
whilst we plyed them with grape and canister till they separated, 
and went off before the wind. So smooth and motionless, and 
so near were we all this while. that it was impossible to miss 
half so good a mark; almost every shot told in passing to wind- 
ward ; and as they slid onwards. we saw men suspended over 
the side of the one nearest to us, with whom we had been 
principally occupied. As the firing ceased. we conld hear them 
shouting ** Shoof, shoof,’—that is “fly, fly 7“—to their compan- 
ions to seaward, and as long as the wind lasted they stood off 
shore, in close conunnnication as before; and when afterwards 
beealmed, their mainsails were lowered down, and their boats 
passed to and fro till the sea breeze came in, when they made 
their way down the coast, and we saw no more of each other 
until the subsequent detention of three of their number in 
Surat Roads, where they had ventured minder the guise of 
honest traders. They were, however, detected by the Commo- 
dore’s boat's crew visiting and discovering several wounded 
mien concealed mnder an awning, which created a strong pre- 
sumption that all was not as it shonld be, and led to their 
seizure and being sent to Bombay for examination; Mr. Seere- 
tary Goodwin, of the Public Department, and Captain Court, 
Secretary in the Naval Departinent, investigated the case, and, 
thongh fully satisfied of their identity and guilt, the Govern- 
ment, in consideration of their long detention, set them free 
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again to exercise their calling on some hapless coaster.” The 
natural result of this feeble paltering with maritime brigandage 
was the encouragement of the pirates, who, during the year 
1808 captured twenty native vessels, which so elated them 
that they despatched a flect of fifty sail towards Cutch and 
Scinde. 

At length they flew at higher game, and attacked the 
Honourable Company’s cruiser ‘ Fury,’ of six guns, commanded 
by Lieutenant Gowan, when carrying despatches from Bus- 
sorah to Bombay; but the gallant officers and men of the little 
cruiser beat off their assailants with heavy loss. “ The attack,” 
says Buckingham, “ was made by several boats in company and 
during a short calm; but the resistance made was determined 
and effectual, and the boats were made to sheer off with the 
loss of a great nuinber of men. On the arrival of the ‘Fury’ 
at Bombay, the commander waited on the Governor in the 
usual way ; but on reporting the affair of the battle, instead of 
being applauded for his spirited resistance, and his preservation 
of the despatches under his charge, he received a severe repri- 
mand from the Governor himself in person, for disobeying the 
orders given, and daring to molest the innocent and unoffending 
Arabs of these seas.” 

During the latter part of the year 1808, they attacked the 
ship ‘Minerva,’ belonging to Mr. Mannesty, on her voyage from 
Bombay to Bussorah. The attack was made by several dhows, 
which, watching a favourable opportunity, threw on board a 
large body of men, and the crew: of the ‘Minerva’ were, of 
course, quickly overpowered. The ship was first purified with 
water and perfumes, and then the wretched captives were bound 
and brought forward singly to the gangway, where one of the 
pirates cut their throats, with the exclamation Mahommedans 
use in slaying cattle, “ Allah Ackbar” (God is Great), regard- 
ing this terrible deed of blood as a propitiatory sacrifice to the 
Deity.* The captain was said to have been cut up into frag- 
nents, which were thrown overboard ; the mate and carpenter 
were alone spared, probably to make use of their services, and 
an Armenian lady, wife of Lieutenant Taylor, then at Bushire, 
was carried captive, but, in accordance with Arab custom, no 
indignity was offered to her, and she was ransomed a few 
months later by Mr. Bruce, Political Agent at Bushire. The 
ship was taken to Ras-ul-Khymah, where twenty guns 
were mounted on her, and she was sent to cruise in the 
Gulf. 

On the 20th of October, only a few weeks after this, they 
mastered the Honourable Company’s cruiser ‘Sylph,’ a small 
schooner of only 78 tons, and mounting cight guns, the com- 
mander’s hands being tied by the instructions of his Govern- 

* “ Travels in Arabia,” by Lieutenant J. R. Welsted, I.N., F.R.8. 
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ment until it was too late to offer any effectual resistance. 
The ‘Sylph’ formed one of a squadron carrying the Mission, 
under Sir Harford Jones, to the Court of the Shah of Persia, 
when, on being separated from the rest of the ships, a flect of 
dhows was seen bearing down on her. Lieutenant W. C. 
Graham, her commander, was alive to the peril of his position, 
but he could take no steps to keep them at bay, as they com- 
initted no openly hostile act ; they only steered for him, and he 
had received peremptory orders, any infringement of which 
would involve dismissal, on no account to fire on the Arab 
craft until they first opened fire npon him. These orders 
placed a small cruiser absolutely at their merey, for the Joasimi 
did not care to engage in a gumery duel with British seamen, 
even with long odds in their favour; their tactics consisted in 
ronning on board an enemy and throwing some hundreds of 
desperate men, armed to the teeth, on to the deck of a vessel, 
thus bearing down all resistance. This method of fighting 
was well known to the officers of the Indian Navy, and the 
crews were specially trained to repel boarders should a calm, 
or the loss of any top-hamper, as masts or spars, place 
their small vessels at the mercy of an overwhelming force of 
the enemy.* 

The dhows quickly approached, and ran alongside with their 
large overhanging prows, which form a peculiar feature of this 
class of vessel, towering above the little cruisers waist. From 
this vantage ground a crowd of men poured volleys of huge 
stones upon the heads of the unfortunate officers and crew, 
who were powerless to do more than return a feeble musketry 
fire. It was too late now to use the guns, or make any effectual 
resistanee, and, in another instant, the decks of the ‘Sylph’ 
were swarming with a host of desperadoes, who, with the name 
of the Prophet on their lips, and a thirst for Christian blood in 
their hearts, quickly bore down all resistance, and conmenced 
a wholesale massacre. Lieutenant Graham tell, covered with 
wounds,t down the fore hatchway, where one or two of the 
crew who had been hurled below, dragged him into a store- 
room, of which they barricaded the door from within by a crow- 
bar; his chief officer, Acting-Lieutenant Denton, who had served 


* The writer who, as a midshipman, was for a lengthened period senior 
executive officer of a smal] brig-of-war, can recall the drill of * forming Lion's 
month,” as it was called, which was specially practised by the crews of sul 
cruisers, to repel boarders. The enemy was supposed lo be boarding, forward or 
aft, as the case might be, and at the word “ Form Lion’s mouth,” a couple of the 
small 6-pounder howitzers were wheeled across the deck at the other end of the 
ship, with all hands armed with cuthisses in renr of them, Al the order the 
guns were fired (supposed to be with grape) at the enemy, und then a rush was 
made at the foe, staggered by this unexpected distharge. 

+ Lieutenant Graham, who subsequently held n shore appointment at Bombay, 
survived for half a century the terrible wounds he received on this ocension on 
the head and shoulders. 
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as a midshipman on board the ‘ Colossus’ at Trafalgar, only 
survived the wound he had received on that great day to be 
butchered by these murderous fanatics ; and, in a few minutes, 
almost the entire crew had perished, fighting desperately. The 
Joasmis now inade sail on the schooner, and were bearing her 
off in triumph to their own ports, when an unexpected event 
snatched the prize from their hands, and resulted in the rescue 
of Lieutenant Graham, and the remnant of his men, from the 
cruel fate that would have awaited them on their being dragged 
forth from their secret hiding-place. This event was none 
other than the appearance of His Majesty’s thirty-six gun 
frigate, ‘ Néréide,”’ Commodore Corbett, forming part of the 
squadron, which now hove in sight, and, perceiving the ‘Sylph’ 
in company with the dhows, divined what had occurred and 
made sail in pursuit. On nearing the prize, the Joasmis 
quitted her, and took to their dhows, to which the Commodore 
gave chase, but withont success, as owing to their superior 
sailing, they were enabled to effect their escape: it was thought 
at the time that the ‘ Néréide’ had sunk one of the dhows 
by a broadside, but this was subsequently found to be a 
mistake. 

The Government. in sending to the Persian Gulf wretched 
little craft, like the ‘Sylph,’ of eighty tons, not one-third the size 
of the ordinary Joasmi war dhows, which, moreover, cruised in 
squadrons, carrying among them hundreds of men, positively 
invited the loss of their ships, and, still worse, of the crews ; 
but then the Government only suffered in prestige, while their 
gallant seamen paid the penalty with their lives. 

Only three days after this affair the Joasmi pirates attempted 
to capture the Company’s brig ‘Nautilus,’ fourteen guns, in a 
similar manner, but met with a warm reception at the hands of 
the Commander, Lieutenant Bennett. ‘The ‘ Nautilus,’ ” says 
Buckingham, who acquired his information from those engaged 
in the Persian Gulf at the time, “ was proceeding up the Gulf 
with despatches, and in passing the island of Anjar, on the 
south side of Kishm, near the Persian shore, was attacked by 
a squadron of pirates, consisting of a baghalah, a dhow, and two 
trankies; the two former mounting great guns, the others 
having oars as well as sails, and all being full of armed men. 
The attack was made in the most skilful aid regular manner, 
the two larger vessels bearing down on the starboard bow, and 
the smaller ones on the quarter. As Lieutenant Bennett had 
received the same positive orders as his brother officers, not to 
commence an attack until fired on, he reserved his guns until 
they were so close to him that their dancing and brandishing of 
spears, the attitude with which they menace death, could be 
distinctly seen, and their songs and war shouts heard. The 
bow gun was then fired across their hawse as a signal for them 
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to desist, and the British colours were displayed. This being 
disregarded, it was followed by a second shot, which had no 
more effect. A moment’s consultation was then held by the 
officers, when it was thonght a want of regard for their own 
safety to use further forbearance, and a broadside was instantly 
discharged among them all. 

“An action now commenced between the ‘ Nautilus’ and the 
two largest of the boats, mounting cannon, and continued for 
nearly an hour; the trankies lying on their oars during the 
contest to await its result, and seize the first favourable moment 
to board. As the superiority on the part of the cruiser became 
more decidedly apparent, these latter, however, fled, and were 
soon followed by the others, the whole of whom the ‘ Nautilus’ 
pursned, and fired on dnring the chase as long as her shot 
would tell.” 

Among the killed in this action was the boatswain, and 
among the wounded, Lieutenant Thomas Tanner,* who survived 
toa great age, and, in the year 1859, was elected Mayor of 
Exeter, his native town. 

These repeated aggressions of the Joasmi, coupled with an 
insolent demand from the Chief of Ras-ul-Khymah, whose 
harbour was the principal resort of the larger craft, for the 
payment of tribute by the Bombay Government, in order that 
their merchant ships might be permitted to traverse the waters of 
the Gulf unmolested, atlength opened the eyes of the Governor of 
Bombay and Court of Directors as to the fatal impolicy, and, 
indeed. absurdity, of the instructions enjoined npon their naval 
officers. The public voice called for the punishment of the 
piratical horde which had heaped insults and injuries on the 
English name, and when the blood-red Joasmi flag was seen 
flaunting itself on the coasts of Cutch and Scinde, and twenty 
craft were captured in Indian waters, the authorities awoke to 
a Sense of shame and bethought them it was high time to make 
a hostile move if British trade was not to be driven out of the 
Persian Gulf. These comsels were quickened by the ageres- 
sions of the Wahabees, who had established a preponderance 
throughout Oman, so that the Imnaum was virtually dependent 
upon them, while, in another direction, their armics appeared 


* Lientenant Tanner was a gallant and meritorious officer, and had already 
done good service to his country. Me entered the Royal Navy in March, 1801, 
on board the ‘ Fisgard’ frigate, under command of the late Sir Byam Martin, 
Admiral of the Fleet, and assisted in blockading the combined Irench and 
Spanish fleets in the port of Brest; he was alsv employed against the enemy on 
the coasts of France and Spain, and in cutting out from under the batteries at 
Corunna the twenty-gun ship ‘ Neptune,’ a gunboat, and some merehantinen. 
After the peace of Amiens, in 1802, Mr. Tanner was transferred to the Bombay 
Marine, and served under Commodore Hayes and other officers, on the coust of 
India and among the Eastern islands of Borneo and the Mohiceas, before pro- 
eeeding to the Persian Gulf, where, and at Mocha in 1820, he saw much 
service, 
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before the walls of Bussorah ; aud, though they received a tem- 
porary check at Linjah and Charrack,* whence the Persians 
from Lar compelled them to retire to Bassadore, on the island 
of Kishm, their fleet of twenty-two vessels attacked and defeated 
that of Mahommed Nubhee Khan, Governor of Bushire, at Khor 
Hassan,t where they captnred six ships. 

In 1809, Sultan Bin Sugeur, the legitimate Joasmi chief, 
having been invited to Dereeyah, the Wahabee capital. was 
treacheronsly detained by Saood; but, having contrived to 
escape, he found his way to Yemen, embarked at Mocha, and, 
proceeding to Muscat, threw himself on the protection of the 
Imaum, to whom he disclaimed all coimplicity in the attack on 
the ‘Sylph, and confessed his desire to conform to Captain 
Seton’s treaty of February, 1806. 

The Wahabee chief, Sacod, having appointed Hussein Bin 
Ali, cousin of Bin Suggur and Joasmi Sheikh of Rams, a port 
near Ras-nl-Khymah, his vice-regent over the pirate coast, 
nominated Wahabee officers throughout the country. Bin Ali 
was vested with authority to compel the Joasmi chiefs at Linjah 
and Ras-ul-Khymah to send their vessels to sea in conjunction 
with those from Rams, and to cruise in the service of the Waha- 
bee Sheikh against all vessels, without exception, appearing in 
the Gulf, reserving one-fifth as his share of the plunder, the 
remainder being divided among the captors.{ This organised 
system of piracy created such a terror among all the maritime 
Arab tribes of the Persian Gulf, that they obeyed without 
reserve the mandates of the terrible Saood rather than incur the 
vengeance that awaited all who thwarted his will. 

According to a well-anthenticated caleulation, the Joasmi 
fleet consisted of sixty-three large vessels, and eight hundred 
and thirteen of smaller size; and this truly formidable armada 
was manned by nineteen thousand men. ‘This force was 
increasing, and, in the month following the capture of the 
‘Minerva,’ a fleet of seventy sail, with crews averaging between 


* Linjah is one of the most flourishing towns on the Persian coast, near the 
island of Kishm; and Charrack, opposite the sinall island of Kais (Kenn) is 
asmall Joasmi port, near to which is Charrack Hill, having an elevation of 
5,000 feet, and forming a conspicuous feature in the landscape. The hill is said 
to be the Mount Ochus of the ancients, and the town was once occupied by the 
Danes, who formed a settlement here. 

+ Khor Hassan is a town distant three leagnes south-west from Ras Recean, 
the extreme point of the tongue of land which, projecting to the north, forms on 
its west side the Gulf of Bahrein. Khor Hassan was the chief town of the 
famous pirate chief, Rahmah Bin Jaubir, who, in 1826, fought a desperate action 
with an Uttoobee baghalah of greater size, and finding that he had no chance of 
success, set fire to his magazine and blew up himself, his vesscl, and crew. Such 
were the desperate freebooters with whom the cruisers of the Bombay 
Marine had to contend. They gave no quarter, and were astonished at receiving 
it. 

t “‘ Historical sketch of the Joasmi,” by Mr. F. Warden. 
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eighty and two hundred men, was cruising about the Gulf and 
threatening Bushire. 

The Bombay Governinent, having determined to relieve the 
Imaum* from the power of the W ahabees, and, at the same 
time, to suppress the Joasmi pirates, organised au Expedition 
which proceeded to the Persian Gulfin 1809. The instrnetions, 
dated the 7th of September, directed to Captain Seton, in 
political charge of the Expedition, were drawn up with a degree 
of caution and forbearanee towards the Wahabeest, which 
appeared to denote an intention to truckle to them, and which 
resulted in rendering nugatory the fruits of the Expedition, not- 
withstanding that it was notorions that the Joasmi chiefs and 
people were acting under Wahabee compulsion in engaging in 
piratical depredations. 

The naval portion of the Expedition assembled at Bombay, 
under command of Commodore John Wainwright, consisted of 
H.M.’s ships ‘Chiffonne, thirty-six guns, and ‘Caroline,’ 
thirty-six guns; the Company’s cruisers, * Mornington,’ twenty- 
two guns; ‘Ternate,’ sixteen guns; ‘ Aurora,’ fourteen guns ; 
‘ Mercury, fourteen guns; ‘Nautilus,’ fourteen guns; ‘ Prince of 
Wales,’ fourteen guns; ‘Vestal, teu guns; ‘Ariel,’ ten 


* The first treaty on record entered into by the Imanm of Museat with the 
Indian Government, was, according to the Rev. G. P. Badger, that dated the 

12th of August, 1798. Its object was to seeure his alliance against the suspeeted 
ee of the French and the commercial rivalry of the Dutch in that quarter, 
and ‘to obtain his sanction for the establishment of a British fac ‘tory and garrison 
at Gombroon, or Bunder Abbas. The second, whieh is dated 18th of rin ary, 
1800, and signed on the part of the Comp: my by Sw John Maleolm, 
Envoy to Persia, provides for the reception of a British Politieal Resident at 
Museat. In these documents. Sevyid Sultan is styled “ [maum.” 

f Captain Seton was instructed that “ all operations by land were to be avoided 
otherwise than might be momentarily necessary for the more effectual destruction 
of the pirate vessels in their harbours ; and in any case Captain Seton was to be 
careful to make it known in due time to the Wahabee and the officers of his 
Government, that it was our sincere wish to continue, at all times, on terms of 
friendship w ith him and with the other States of Arabia, (which were all in 
subjection to the Walhabees), desiring only to provide for the security of the 
general commerce of the seas, and of the Gulf of Persia in particular, so long 
and so unjustifiably interrupted by the Joasmis, in breach, also, of a positive 
treaty concluded with their chief in 18U6 ; the motives and objects of our inter- 
position, involving no views of aggrandisement on our part, but being altogether 
hmited to the repression of maritime depredations (such as is equally Feondcinnae 
by the professors of every religion), und the just support of our ally, the Imanm 
of Muscat, eannot reasonably give offence to any other State or Govern- 
ment.” 

“The British Government,” says Morier, in his ‘Travels to Persia, ‘ know- 
ing the intimate connection of the Joasmi pirates with the Wahabees, proceeded 
in the suppression of the evil with ‘ eautious judgment ;’ and when, by the 
extension of these outrages to themselves they were driven to vindicate the honour 
of their flag, and to extirpate their enemies, they regarded all the ports, whieh 
had not actually committed depredations on the British, as still neutral, and 
endeavoured to eonfine their warfare to reprisals for specitie acts of violence, 

rather than to commit themselves generally against the Wahabees, by mie eane 
other piratical tribes of that alliance who had not violated the commerce of 
England.” 


